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PREFACE. 


O 


The  main  object  in  writing  this  work  has  been  to 
present  the  necessary  information  in  as  concise  and  cheap 
a  form  as  possible.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  touch  upon  the  subject  of 
musical  “ornaments,”  as  no  adequate  explanation  of 
these  can  be  given  without  copious  examples  and 
illustrations.  They  are  dealt  with  in  a  companion 
volume,  “  Ornaments  in  Music.” 
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RUDIMENTS  of  MUSIC. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Pitch,  the  Staff,  Clefs,  &c. 

\ 

Musical  sounds  differ  from  one  another  in  pitch, 
duration,  and  volume. 

Of  two  sounds  differing  in  pitch,  one  is  higher  or  more 
acute  than  the  other. 

Of  two  sounds  differing  in  duration,  one  is  longer 
than  the  other. 

Of  two  sounds  differing  in  volume,  one  is  louder  than 
the  other. 

The  relative  pitch  (i.e.,  the  difference  in  height  and 
depth)  of  sounds,  is  indicated  by  notes  placed  on  a 
series  of  lines  and  spaces,  called  a  stave  or  staff. 

The  Great  Staff  (never  used  in  its  entirety)  consists 
of  11  lines  with  10  spaces  between  the  lines;  the 
interval  between  line  and  space  or  space  and  line  is 
called  a  degree. 
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Absolute  pitch  ( i.e .,  distinguishing  by  name  each 
sound  represented  by  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the  staff)  is 
indicated  by  Clefs. 


A  Clef  is  a  sign,  which,  being  placed  on  a  certain  line 
at  the  beginning  of  the  staff,  determines  the  name  of 
that  particular  line.  As  sounds  which  proceed  by  single 
degrees  are  named  in  alphabetical  order  from  A  to  G, 
the  names  of  the  other  sounds  are  easily  calculated. 
A  Clef  (as  its  name  implies)  is  thus  a  Key  to  the  names 
of  the  notes  written  on  the  staff. 


There  are  three  clefs  now  in  use — the  F  clef 


which  gives  its  name  to  the  4th  line  of  the  Great  Staff, 
the  C  clef,  Jpj  or  IH!or  :||^li,  which  gives  its  name  to 


the  6th  line,  and  the  G  clef 
8th  line. 


||  which  gives  its  name  to  the 


In  Pianoforte  music,  to  simplify  reading,  the  middle 
line  of  the  Great  Staff  is  omitted  ;  we  thus  get  two 
staves  of  5  lines  each,  the  G  or  Treble  staff  (consisting 
of  the  5  upper  lines  of  the  Great  Staff)  and  the  F  or 
Bass  staff  (consisting  of  the  5  lower  lines  of  the  Great 
Staff).  The  missing  line  (on  which  stands  middle  C)  is 
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written  when  required  as  an  added  or  ledger  (leger)  line 
above  the  Bass  staff  or  below  the  Treble  staff.  When 
notes  are  required  which  are  beyond  the  compass  of  the 
staff,  ledger  or  added  lines  are  used  above  or  below  it. 
(The  word  ledger  or  leger  comes  from  the  French — 
leger  =  light.) 

When  notes  are  used  which  require  more  ledger  lines 
than  can  be  easily  recognized  by  the  eye,  the  abbrevia¬ 
tion — 8 va  (ottava—  octave),  is  placed  over  the  notes  to 
indicate  that  the  notes  to  be  played  are  an  octave  higher 
than  those  written  ;  the  abbreviation  is  accompanied  by 
a  dotted  line  extending  as  far  as  the  change  is  necessary. 
The  abbreviation  8 va  or  8 va  bcissci  placed  below  notes 
indicates  that  they  are  to  be  taken  an  octave  lower  than 
written. 

The  sounds  intervening  between  those  represented  by 
the  lines  and  spaces  of  the  staff  are  indicated  by  signs 
for  raising  or  lowering  the  pitch. 

The  sounds  in  music  (as  we  know  it)  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  interval  of  a  semitone,  two 
such  semitones  making  one  tone.  The  sharp  (#)  placed 
before  a  note  raises  the  pitch  one  semitone.  The 
double-sharp  (x)  raises  it  two  semitones  or  a  tone. 
The  flat  (j?)  lowers  a  note  one  semitone.  The  double¬ 
flat,  (££)  lowers  it  two  semitones  or  a  tone.  The 
natural  (ft)  contradicts  a  preceding  sharp  or  flat.  The 
double-natural  or  natural  (£f)  alone,  contradicts  a 
preceding  double- sharp  or  double-flat.  If  a  double-sharp 
(x)  is  to  be  changed  to  a  sharp  ($),  this  sign  (##),  or  sharp 
(|)  alone,  is  used.  If  a  double-flat  (W*)  is  to  be  changed 
to  flat  (l?),  this  sign  (t}:|7),  or  flat  (i?)  alone,  is  used. 
These  signs  affect  only  the  notes  on  the  particular  line 
or  space  of  the  staff  on  which  they  occur,  and  their 
effect  continues  only  throughout  the  bar  in  which  they 
occur. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Notes,  Rests,  &c. 

The  relative  duration  of  sounds  is  indicated  by  notes 
of  different  shapes. 

The  semibreve  (o)  is  now  considered  the  longest  note, 
and  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  measurement,  all  the 
other  notes  being  sub-divisions  of  this  note.  The 
breve  (  IMI  ),  twice  the  length  of  the  semibreve,  is, 
nevertheless,  often  met  with. 

IW!  Breve. 

o  Semibreve  or  whole  note,  represented  by  the 
Figure  1  as  the  standard  of  measurement. 

P  Minim  or  half-note,  represented  by  the  Figure  2, 
two  of  them  being  equal  in  value  to  a  semibreve. 

p  Crotchet  or  quarter-note,  represented  by  the 
Figure  4,  four  of  them  being  equal  to  a 
semibreve. 

£  Quaver  or  eighth-note,  represented  by  the 
Figure  8. 

J  Semi-quaver  or  sixteenth-note,  represented  by 
the  Figure  16. 

*  Demi-semi-quaver  or  thirty-secondth  note,  re- 

^  presented  by  the  Figure  32. 

|  Hemi-demi-semi-quaver  or  sixty-fourth  note, 

5  represented  by  the  Figure  64. 

Each  note  has  its  rest  (i.e.,  sign  for  silence)  of 
corresponding  value. 


Breve.  Semibreve.  Minim.  Crotchet.  Quaver.  Semi-quaver.  Demi-semi-  Hemi-demi- 

quaver.  semi-quaver. 


H  i  —  tl  —  -or  r  [  - 

ri  11 

[  H  =r  ^  H 

«■ 
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A  whole  bar’s  rest,  whatever  its  length,  is  always 
represented  by  a  semibreve  rest.  A  breve  rest  represents 
a  rest  of  two  bars  duration.  Groups  of  breve  and 
semibreve  rests  are  used  to  indicate  rests  of  any  number 
of  bars  duration,  the  figure  indicating  the  number  being 
also  placed  over  the  bar. 

1  bar.  2  bars.  3  bars.  4  bars.  5  bars.  6  bars. 


rr 

1 

a 

S  ™  ~ 

1 

— I— -H— I- ■“ 

1 

— 1 - H— 1 - 

A  dot  placed  after  a  note  indicates  that  the  sound 
is  to  be  lengthened  by  one  half  of  its  value,  the  value  of 
the  dot  being  half  that  of  the  note  which  precedes  it. 
Thus  a  dotted  crotchet  is  worth  a  crotchet  and  a  quaver. 
When  two  dots  appear  after  a  note,  the  value  of  the 
second  dot  is  half  that  of  the  first  dot.  Thus  a  doubly- 

dotted  minim  (cJ. .)  equals  in  length  a  minim,  a  crotchet, 
and  a  quaver. 

A  bind  or  tie  (✓— v),  connecting  two  notes,  identical  in 
pitch  (but  not  necessarily  in  name),  indicates  that  the 
sound  is  to  be  continued  during  the  value  of  the  second 
note,  without  being  again  struck  or  attacked. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Time. 

(a)  Accent. — Accent  is  stress  laid  upon  certain  notes, 
and  when  such  accent  occurs  at  regular  intervals  rhythm 
is  the  result.  “  Time  or  rhythm  consists  in  the  proper 
grouping  of  accents.”* 

The  place  of  the  strong  accent  is  marked  by  a  sign 
called  a  bar  (  = 


(i> 


N.B. — The  music  contained  between  two  such  signs  is 
also  called  a  bar. 


A  double  bar 
movement. 


(i)1 


indicates  the  close  of  a  section  or 


*  Sir  John  Stainer. 
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A  bar  or  measure  may  consist  of  2,  3,  or  4  equal  parts, 
which  are  called  beats,  and  as  the  bar  is  used  to  mark 
the  strong  accent,  it  follows  that  the  first  beat  in  every 
bar  is  accented  or  strong;  this  is  indicated,  in  beating 
time,  by  a  down  beat. 

In  a  bar  containing  2  beats,  the  first  is  accented  or 
strong,  the  second  unaccented  or  weak  ;  a  down  and  an 
up  beat. 

In  a  bar  containing  3  beats,  the  first  is  strong,  the 
second  and  third  weak ;  a  down  beat,  a  beat  to  the  right, 
and  an  up  beat. 

In  a  bar  containing  4  beats,  the  first  is  strong,  the 
second  and  fourth  weak,  a  secondary  accent  being  laid 
on  the  third  beat,  less  strong  than  that  on  the  first  beat ; 
a  down  beat,  a  beat  to  the  left,  a  beat  to  the  right,  and 
an  up  beat. 

(b)  Time-signatures. — The  figures  used  at  the 
commencement  of  a  movement  indicate  the  time,  and  are 
called  the  time-signature 

(2  beats  the  time  is  Duple. 
When  each  bar  consists  of  j  3  beats  the  time  is  Triple. 

(4  beats  the  time  is  Quadruple. 

(Music  is  occasionally  written  with  5  or  7  beats  in  the 
bar,  but  this  is  exceptional.) 

Each  of  these  times  may  be  of  two  kinds,  simple  and 
compound  In  simple  time  each  beat  of  the  bar  is  of 
the  value  of  a  simple  note,  and  is  divisible  into  two  equal 
parts. 
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In  compound  time  each  beat  is  of  the  value  of  a  dotted 
note,  and  is  divisible  into  three  equal  parts. 

In  simple  time  the  upper  figure  of  the  time- 
signature  indicates  the  number  of  beats  in  each 
bar,  the  lower  figure  indicating  the  value  of  each  beat, 
the  whole  representing  a  fraction  of  a  semibreve,  thus — 

2  —  Two  beats  in  each  bar. 

4  =  Each  beat  a  fourth  of  a  semibreve  (crotchet). 
Two-fourths  of  a  semibreve  in  each  bar. 

In  compound  times,  as  each  beat  is  of  the  value  of  a 
dotted  note,  the  dotted  note  is  divided  into  3  notes  of  the 
next  smaller  kind,  and  the  time-signature  indicates  the 
number  of  the  shorter  notes  in  each  bar,  thus — 

0 

-  =;Six  quavers  in  each  bar  ;  2  beats,  each  of  the  value 
8 

of  a  dotted  crotchet. 

It  therefore  follows  that,  in  compound  time,  the  upper 
figure  of  the  time-signature  will  be  the  number  of  beats  in 
the  bar  multiplied  by  3,  because  each  beat  has  been  divided 
into  3  parts. 

The  upper  figures  of  the  6  different  kinds  of  time  are 
as  follows : — 

Simple  Duple,  2.  Compound  Duple,  6  ( i.e .,  2  multiplied  by  3). 

Simple  Triple,  3.  Compound  Triple,  9  (i.e.,  3  multiplied  by  3). 

Simple  Quadruple,  4.  Compound  Quadruple,  12  (i.e.,  4  multiplied  by  3.) 
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N.B. — |  time  ( i.e .,  4  minims  in  a  bar)  is  called  alia 

breve,  each  bar  being  of  the  value  of  a  breve  or  2 
semibreves.  The  time  signature  is  also  written  in  the 
following  ways :  CO.  The  signature  J  is  generally 

written  thus  :  C.  When  the  sign  appears  thus  :  $  (alia, 
breve,  alia  cappella,  or  a  cappella,  a  sign  also  used  for 
*  time)  two  beats  are  made  in  the  bar  instead  of  four, 

the  pace  being  much  quicker  than  when  written  thus :  C. 
The  time  is  then  Duple  instead  of  Quadruple. 

A  Triplet  is  a  group  of  3  notes  played  or  sung  in  the 
time  of  two  notes ;  thus,  a  crotchet  will  sometimes  be 
sub-divided  into  a  triplet  of  quavers  instead  of  into  two 
quavers.  A  triplet  is  generally  indicated  by  the  figure  3, 
but  not  always.* 

Syncopation  is  a  displacement  of  accent  by  means  of 
tied  notes. 


-i 

-  J.  "" 

- n 

i 

j 

i 

- t— 

— 1 - i- 

Here  the  accent  falls  on  the  second  and  fourth  beats 
instead  of  on  the  first  and  third. 

The  pace  at  which  a  movement  is  to  be  taken  is 
indicated  approximately  by  certain  Italian  words,  a  list 
of  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

The  absolute  pace  is  indicated  by  Metronome  marks. 
Thus  M.M.  *=100  signifies  that  each  beat  of  the 
pendulum  of  Maelzel’s  Metronome  is  to  equal  a  crotchet 
when  the  weight  is  placed  at  the  figure  100. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Scales. 

A  scale  or  tone-ladder  is  a  succession  of  sounds 
arranged  in  a  certain  manner,  i.e.,  the  distance  between 
one  sound  and  the  next  above  or  below  will  never  be 
larger  than  a  single  degree. 

*  Quadruplet,  Quintuplet,  Sextuplet,  &c.,  are  groups  of  4,  5,  &  6 
notes  respectively.  The  figure  is  generally  placed  over  the  group. 
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A  diatonic  scale  is  a  succession  of  sounds  in  which 
there  is  one  note  on  each  degree  (line  or  space)  of  the 
staff.  The  names  of  the  sounds  will  therefore  follow 
each  other  in  alphabetical  order.  There  are  7  sounds  of 
different  names  in  a  scale.  When  the  8th  sound  above 
or  below  a  given  sound  is  reached,  it  is  found  to  be 
identical  with  the  first  except  that  it  is  higher  or  lower 
in  pitch.  This  sound  is  called  the  8ve  (octave)  of 
the  first. 

N.B. — Each  sound  or  note  of  the  scale  is  called  a 
degree,  as  well  as  the  interval  between  one  sound  and  the 
next.  ' 


The  intervals  which  divide  the  degrees  of  the  scale 
from  each  other  are  not  all  of  equal  size :  those  between 
the  3rd  &  4th  degrees  and  between  the  7th  &  8th  degrees 
are  half  the  size  of  the  others.  The  intervals  between 
1-2,  2-3,  4-5,  6-7  are  called  tones  ('—-),  those  between 
3-4,  &  7-8  are  called  semitones  or  half  tones  (**^.). 


The  Natural  or 
Normal  Scale. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  alternate  lines  and  spaces  of 
the  staff  do  not  represent  every  sound  within  the  8ve, 
but  only  those  forming  the  natural  or  normal  scale.  The 
intervening  sounds  are  represented  by  alterations  of  the 
sounds  of  the  natural  scale,  and  when  all  the  12  sounds 
are  present  the  chromatic  scale  is  obtained. 
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Scales  may  be  thus  classified  : — 


Diatonic  Chromatic 

(literally,  “  through  the  tones  ”  (literally  “  coloured.”  A 
or  degrees  of  the  scale).  mixed  scale;  a  scale  in 

which  sounds  are  borrowed 
from  other  scales). 

Minor  Mode 

(so  called  because  the 
the  distance  between 
the  1st  and  3rd  degrees 
is  a  minor  3rd). 


Harmonic  Form.  Melodic  or  Arbitrary  Form. 

In  the  Diatonic  Scale  the  intervals  which  separate  the 
sounds  may  be  tones  or  semitones,  and  the  number  and 
position  of  the  semitones  determine  the  mode  (major  or 
minor)  and  the  particular  form  of  the  minor  mode.  In 
the  Chromatic  Scale  the  intervals  which  separate  the 
sounds  are  all  semitones.  Diatonic  Scales  are  of  two 
kinds,  Major  and  Minor.  In  Major  Scales  the  semitones 
fall  between  the  3rd  and  4th  and  the  7th  and  8th  degrees. 
The  intervals  separating  the  other  degrees  from  each 
other  are  all  tones.  A  scale  bears  the  name  of  the  note 
with  which  it  commences,  which  is  called  the  key-note 
or  tonic.  The  scale  of  C  is  the  only  one  in  which  the 
requisite  order  of  tones  and  semitones  is  found  without 
alteration,  for  which  reason  it  is  called  the  normal  or 
natural  scale.  Scales  commencing  on  any  other  note 
require  that  certain  notes  should  be  altered  in  order  to 
obtain  the  necessary  succession  of  tones  and  semitones. 
The  signs,  sharps  or  flats,  necessary  to  indicate  this 
alteration,  are  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  staff, 
and  form  the  key-signature.  When  sharps,  flats,  double¬ 
sharps,  double-flats  (or  naturals  to  contradict  these  signs), 
other  than  those  in  the  key-signature,  are  used,  they  are 
called  accidentals. 


Major  Mode 

(so  called  because  the 
distance  between  the 
1st  and  3rd  degrees  is 

a  major  3rd). 
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The  minor  scale  commences  on  the  6th  note  of  the 
major  scale,  and  consists  of  the  same  notes,  with  one  or 
two  alterations.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  semitones 
cannot  fall  between  the  same  degrees  in  the  minor  scale 
as  in  the  major  scale. 

Minor  scales  have  two  forms,  the  Harmonic  and  the 
Melodic  or  Arbitrary. 

In  the  Harmonic  Form  one  note  only  is  altered;  the 
7th  degree  is  raised  a  semitone  to  form  the  leading  note, 
which  must  be  separated  from  the  key-note  by  a 
semitone  only.  In  this  form  the  semitones  fall  between 
the  2nd  and  3rd,  the  5th  and  6th,  and  the  7th  and  8th 
degrees,  the  interval  between  the  6th  and  7th  degrees 
being  a  tone  and  a  half  or  an  augmented  tone. 

In  the  Melodic  form  the  6th  and  7th  notes  are  raised  a 
semitone  in  ascending ;  in  descending  they  are  restored 
to  their  original  condition.  The  semitones  fall,  in 
ascending,  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  and  the  7th  and  8th 
degrees  ;  in  descending  between  the  6th  and  5th  and  the 
3rd  and  2nd  degrees. 
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A  major  and  a  minor  scale  thus  related  have  the  same 
signature,  and  are  said  to  be  relative  to  each  other.  A 
minor  scale  having  the  same  tonic  or  key-note  as  the 
major  is  called  its  tonic  minor.  Thus  C  minor  is  the 
tonic  minor  of  C  major. 

A  tetrachord  is  a  scale  succession  of  four  sounds, 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  a  perfect  fourth.  It 
will  therefore  always  include  two  intervals  of  a  tone  and 
one  interval  of  a  semitone. 

Diatonic  scales  divide  themselves  into  2  tetrachords,  a 
lower  and  an  upper  tetrachord,  with  the  “  tone  of 
disjunction  ”  between  the  two. 


Tone  of  Disjunction. 


Upper  tetrachord. 


Lower  tetrachord. 


In  a  major  scale  both  tetrachords  are  identical,  the 
semitones  falling  between  the  3rd  and  4th  sounds. 

In  a  minor  scale,  the  lower  tetrachord  (with  the 
semitone  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  sounds)  remains 
unaltered  in  the  two  forms,  the  upper  tetrachord  alone 
varying. 

The  1st  degree  of  a  scale  is  called  the  tonic  or 
key-note. 

2nd  degree,  super-tonic  (note  above  the  tonic). 

3rd  degree,  mediant  (mid-way  between  tonic  and 
dominant). 

4th  degree,  sub-dominant  (note  below  the 
dominant). 

5th  degree,  dominant. 

6th  degree,  super-dominant  (note  above  the 
dominant)  or  sub-mediant  (mid-way  between 
tonic  and  the  sub-dominant  below). 

7th  degree,  leading-note  (note  leading  up  to  the 
tonic)  or  sub-tonic  (note  below  the  tonic). 
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In  the  following  table  of  keys,  the  names  are  given  in 
English,  French  and  German.  The  altered  leading  note 
of  the  minor  key  is  given  in  each  case.  Those  keys 
which  are  enharmonic*  equivalents  of  each  other  are 
placed  side  by  side. 

TABLE  OF  KEYS. 


i 


mi 


$ 


(Altered,  leading  note.) 

‘‘sse 


English — C  major.  A  minor. 
French — Ut  majeur.  La  mineur. 
German— C  dur.  A  moll. 


f 


_  G  major.  E  minor. 

~  Sol  majeur.  Mi  mineur. 
“  G  dur.  E  moll. 

_  D  major.  B  minor. 

“  Re  majeur.  Si  mineur. 
~  D  dur.  H  moll 


t 


i 


§§F 


- 


B  major. 
Si  majeur. 
H  dur. 


G#  minor. 

Sol  diese  mineur. 
Gis  moll. 


A  major.  F#  minor. 

La  majeur.  Fa  diese  mineur. 

:  A  dur.  Fis  moll. 

E  major.  C#  minor. 

Mi  majeur.  Ut  diese  mineur. 

E  dur.  Cis  moll. 

Cb  major.  Ab  minor. 

Ut  bdmol  majeur.  La  bemol  mineur. 
Ces  dur.  As  moll. 


f 


I 


# 


--W- 


F#  major.  DJ  minor. 

Fa  diese  majeur.  R£  diese  mineur. 
Fis  dur.  Dis  moll. 


Gb  major. 

Sol  b£mol  majeur. 
Ges  dur. 


Eb  minor. 

Mi  b£mol  mineur. 
Es  moll. 


i*=(xp): 


CjJ  major.  A  ft  minor. 

Ut  diese  majeur.  La  di£se  mineur. 
Cis  dur.  Ais  moll. 


Db  major. 

R6  b£mol  majeur. 
Des  dur. 


BP  minor. 

Si  bdmol  mineur. 
B  moll. 


- 


AP  major.  F  minor. 
La  b£mol  majeur.  Fa  mineur. 

As  dur.  F  moll. 

Eb  major.  C  minor. 
Mi  b£mol  majeur.  Ut  mineur. 

Es  dur.  C  moll. 

BP  major.  G  minor. 
Si  b£mol  majeur.  Sol  mineur. 

B  dur.  G  moll. 

F  major.  D  minor. 
Fa  majeur.  Re  mineur. 
F  dur.  D  moll. 


^m======r=- 

fdr—  . 

12  ”  —  ■  — 

- 

♦  See  page  20  for  explanation  of  the  term  “  enharmonic." 
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THE  RUDIMENTS  OE  MUSIC . 


The  Chromatic  Scale. 

The  chromatic  scale  consists  of  semitones  only,  and  is 
so  called  because  several  of  the  sounds  are  borrowed 
from  other  scales  ;  these  sounds  are  necessarily  alterations 
from  the  key-signature,  effected  by  accidentals. 

A  chromatic  scale  is,  as  a  rule,  written  in  the  most 
convenient  way,  i.e.,  making  as  few  alterations  as  possible 
from  the  key-signature.  This  is  usually  done  by 
sharpening  each  note  of  the  diatonic  major  scale  in 
ascending  (with  the  exception  of  the  3rd  and  7th),  and  in 
descending  by  flattening  each  note  of  the  diatonic  major 
scale  (with  the  exception  of  the  8th  and  4th).  The  3rd 
and  7th  notes  (of  the  diatonic  scale)  in  ascending,  and 
the  8th  and  4th  notes  in  descending,  will  thus  occur  only 
once,  whilst  all  the  others  will  occur  twice. 


- ; - t - rl 

The  Harmonic  Chromatic  Scale  (as  it  is  sometimes 
called)  is  written  thus,  ascending  and  descending  ; — 


3 

TC 

\  ..  I  '  *  tt°  ^ 

t 

r — b(* — 1J27 — — u 

The  reasons  for  this  notation  can  be  explained  only  in 
a  treatise  on  Harmony.  The  notes  of  the  major  scale 
and  those  of  the  tonic  minor  are  retained.  The  D?  and 
F#  are  taken  from  nearly  related  keys.  The  1st  and 
5th  notes  (of  the  diatonic  scale)  occur  only  once,  whilst 
all  the  others  occur  twice. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Intervals. 

Melody  consists  of  sounds  in  succession.  Harmony 
consists  of  sounds  in  combination.  An  interval  is  the 
distance  between  one  sound  and  another.  The  two 
sounds  forming  an  interval  may  be  heard  together,  or  one 
after  the  other.  A  consonant  interval  or  consonance 
is  a  combination  of  two  sounds,  satisfactory  and  complete 
in  itself.  In  a  consonant  chord  or  concord  all  the 
notes  make  consonant  intervals  one  with  another. 

A  dissonant  interval  or  dissonance  is  a  combination  of 
two  sounds,  not  necessarily  unpleasant,  but  incomplete 
and  suggestive  of  something  else  (a  consonance)  to 
follow.  This  consonance  which  follows  the  dissonance 
is  called  the  resolution  of  the  dissonance.  A  dissonant 
chord  or  discord  is  a  chord  which  contains  at  least  one 
dissonant  interval. 

Intervals  are  named  according  to  the  number  of 
degrees  of  the  scale  included ;  thus,  C  to  E  (C,  D,  E)  = 
a  third.  As  the  degrees  of  the  scale  are  named  in 
alphabetical  order,  intervals  are  named  according  to  the 
number  of  names  included. 

Intervals  are  reckoned  upwards  unless  the  reverse  is 
stated ;  thus,  a  third  from  C  means  a  third  above  C  (  =  E), 
a  third  below  C  (—A). 


—y 

4s= 

..  .22 

— - 

Bi. 

%J  SB 

'<=3s>-  ' 

— 

'G2  i 

-<B- 

-<s» 

-<B- 

Unison. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8ve. 

SB- 

t 

i  ^ 

- T3 - 

s>- 

-<s>- 

m— — 

-  - 

— © — 

• 

11 

Unison. 

i.nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8ve. 
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THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC. 


A  simple  interval  is  an  interval  within  the  compass  of 
an  octave. 

A  compound  interval  is  an  interval  larger  than  an 
octave.  To  find  the  number  of  a  compound  interval,  add 
7  to  the  number  of  the  corresponding  simple  interval. 


13 

T. - 

- Z3 - 

- & - 

n - 

n - n 

•p 

. 

H- 

fl  H 

3 

— =B 

— H   H 

9th.  10th.  11th.  12th,  13th. 

Compound  2nd.  C.  3rd.  C.  4th.  C.  5th.  C.  6th. 


14th.  15th. 

C.  7th.  Double  8ve 


The  different  degrees  of  the  diatonic  scale  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  intervals  of  a  2nd  ;  of  these  some  are 
tones  and  some  are  semitones. 

Semitones  are  of  two  kinds,  diatonic  and  chromatic. 
In  a  diatonic  semitone  the  two  notes  forming  the  interval 
have  different  names  and  occupy  different  places  on  the 
staff  (i  e.,  one  will  be  on  a  line  and  the  other  in  a  space). 

In  a  chromatic  semitone  both  sounds  have  the  same 
name  and  occupy  the  same  place  on  the  staff,  one  of 
them  being  altered  by  means  of  an  accidental. 

Two  semitones  or  half-tones  make  one  tone,  but,  as 
the  two  sounds  which  form  a  tone  must  be  consecutive 
degrees  of  the  scale,  or,  in  other  words,  must  include 
two  names  only,  it  follows  that  of  the  two  semitones 
forming  a  whole  tone  one  must  be  diatonic  and  the  other 
chromatic. 


■  Jr  Dia.  sem. 

Chr.  sem.n 

' '  .. .  Dia.  sem.1 

— 35— taHlb  " 

- — =v - 

'  hm  bbo — 

Chr.  sem. 
C-D  a  2nd. 


Dia.  sem. 
C-D  a  2nd. 


Dia.  sem. 
C-A  a  3rd. 


Dia.  sem. 
C-E  a  3rd. 
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Intervals  may  be  perfect,  major,  minor,  augmented,  or 
diminished. 

If  the  upper  note  of  an  interval  is  in  the  major 
scale  of  the  lower  note,  the  interval  is  perfect  (in  the 
case  of  the  unison,  8ve,  5th,  and  4th)  or  major  (in  the 
case  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  6th,  and  7th). 

An  interval  which  is  a  chromatic  semitone  less  than  major  is  minor. 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  larger  than  major  is  augmented. 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  less  than  minor  is  diminished. 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  less  than  perfect  is  diminished. 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  larger  than  perfect  is  augmented. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  compound  intervals. 


r 

; 

Li 

- ^7 

V 

t 

XT  g  g>-  -<&  -<s>-  -&■ 

Perf.  Unison.  Major  2nd.  Maj.3rd.  Perf.  4th.  Perf.  5th.  Maj.  6th.  Maj.  7th.  Perf.  8ve. 
Perfect  Con.  Dis.  Imp.  Con.  Perf.  Con.  Perf  Con.Imp.  Con.  Dis.  Perf.  Con. 


Of  these  intervals  the  unison,  3rd,  4th,*  5th,  6th  and 
8ve  are  consonant ;  the  2nd  and  7th  are  dissonant. 

All  augmented  or  diminished  intervals  are  dissonant. 
Of  the  consonant  intervals,  the  unison,  8ve,  4th  and  5th 
are  perfect  consonances ;  the  3rd  and  6th  are 
imperfect  consonances.  Perfect  consonances  are  so 
called  because  neither  note  can  be  altered  by  an 
accidental  (i.e.,  raised  or  lowered  a  chromatic  semitone) 
without  changing  the  interval  to  a  dissonance  (an 
augmented  or  diminished  interval). 


— 

r - 

V 

l - C2 - 

- - 

9^ 

•S  -G>-  g<S>  ->S>-  &!S>- 

Perfect4th.  Aug.  4th.  Dim.  4th.  Perfect  5th.  Aug.  5th.  Dim.  5th. 
Consonance.  Dissonance.  Dissonance.  Consonance.  Dissonance.  Dissonance. 


The  imperfect  consonances  can  be  changed  from 
major  to  minor,  or  vice  versa,  and  still  remain  consonant. 

*  The  interval  of  the  4th  is  under  certain  circumstances  a 
dissonance. 

N.B. — It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  nomenclature  of  intervals 
varies  considerably.  The  augmented  4th  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
the  pluperfect  4th  or  tritone.  The  diminished  5th  is  also  called 
minor  5th  or  imperfect  5th. 
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THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC. 


miw  _  .  .  a  -  n 

r  gr- 

— 1 

lg 

■<5>- 

Major  3rd.  Minor  3rd.  Minor  3rd.  Major  6th.  Minor  6th.  Minor  6th. 
Consonance.  Consonance.  Consonance.  Consonance.  Consonance.  Consonance. 


N.B. — An  interval  can  be  altered  a  chromatic  semitone 
either  by  raising  or  lowering  the  upper  note,  or  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  lower  note. 

In  a  Diatonic  Interval,  both  notes  occur  in  a  diatonic 
scale. 

In  a  Chromatic.  Interval,  one  of  the  two  notes  is 
borrowed  from  the  chromatic  scale. 

An  Enharmonic  Interval  is  an  interval  smaller  than 
a  semitone,  i.e.,  the  minute  difference  in  pitch  between  two 
sounds  represented  by  the  same  note  on  the  keyboard. 


On  an  instrument  of  equal  temperament  these  two 
notes  are  identical.  An  “enharmonic  change”  is 
therefore  a  change  of  notation  without  change  of  pitch. 

Inversion  of  Intervals. 

This  may  be  effected  by  lowering  the  upper  note  an 
octave,  or  raising  the  lower  note  an  octave. 


To  find  the  number  of  an  interval  when  inverted, 
subtract  the  number  of  the  interval  from  9  ;  thus  9-5  =  4. 
Perfect  intervals  remain  perfect  when  inverted  (another 
good  reason  for  the  use  of  the  term  perfect). 

Major  intervals  become  minor  when  inverted. 

Minor  intervals  become  major. 

Augmented  intervals  become  diminished. 

Diminished  intervals  become  augmented. 

Consonant  intervals  remain  consonant  when  inverted. 
Dissonant  intervals  remain  dissonant  when  inverted. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Triads. 

A  triad  is  a  combination  of  three  notes  placed  one 
above  another  at  the  distance  of  a  major  or  minor  third 
from  each  other.  A  triad  therefore  consists  of  a  given 
note,  its  3rd  and  5th  above. 


If  the  5th  is  perfect  the  triad  is  called  a  common 
chord.  Every  common  chord  is  therefore  a  triad,  but 
every  triad  is  not  a  common  chord. 

A  common  chord  is  named  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  3rd.  If  the  3rd  is  major  the  chord  is  a  major 
common  chord  ;  if  the  3rd  is  minor,  the  chord  is  a  minor 
common  chord.  (The  5th  must,  of  course,  be  perfect.) 

A  triad  which  is  not  also  a  common  chord  is  named 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  5th. 

A  triad  whose  5th  is  diminished  is  called  a  diminished 
triad ;  the  3rd  will  be  minor. 

A  triad  whose  5th  is  augmented  is  called  an  augmented 
triad  ;  the  3rd  will  be  major. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Abbreviations  of  Words,  &c. 

( For  the  meaning  of  the  words,  see  list  at  the  end  of  the  book.) 

D.C . Da  Capo. 

D.S. 

Forte. 

Fortissimo. 

Forzato  or  Forzando. 
Left  Hand. 


/ 

/ 

fz.  or  fovz. 

I. .  J.  I .  . .  i 


Dal  Segno. 


S.  29. 
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M.D.  ... 
M.G.  ... 
MS.  ... 

mf  .  .. 
nip 

M.M.  ... 
m.v. 

Ott.  or  8 va 

p 

pp 

Fed. 

lmo. 

1  ma. 

rf.  or  rfz. 

s. 

seg. 

sfz. 

s.p. 

s.  sord.  ... 

V.S. 


..  Main  Droite  or  Mano  Destra. 
Main  Gauche. 

Mano  Sinistra. 

Mezzo  forte. 

Mezzo  piano. 

Maelzel’s  Metronome. 

Mezza  voce. 

Ottava,  octave. 

Piano. 

Pianissimo. 

Pedal. 

Primo. 

Prima. 

Rinforzando. 

..  Senza  or  Sinistra. 

Segue. 

..  Sforzando. 

..  Senza  pedale. 

..  Senza  sordini. 

..  Volti  subito. 


complete  bar. 
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Signs  for  Phrasing  and  Expression. 

Slur,  legato,  each  note  to  be  connected  with  the 
next.  This  sign,  connecting  two  notes  (of  different  pitch) 
indicates  that  the  first  is  to  be  held  during  its  full  value 
and  connected  with  the  second,  which  is  to  be  taken  off 
shortly.  This  is  only  the  case  when  the  two  notes  are 
equal  in  length,  or  when  the  first  is  longer  than  the 
second,  not  when  the  second  is  longer  than  the  first. 

This  sign,  connecting  two  notes  identical  in  pitch  (not 
necessarily  in  name),  is  a  bind  or  tie,  and  indicates  that 
the  second  note  is  to  be  held  during  its  full  value,  but 
not  struck.  a  i  . 


...  or  »  t  *  Staccato,  detached,  very  short. 

Mezzo  staccato,  detached,  but  not  so  short  as 
staccato. 

This  sign  joining  two  notes,  even  if  identical  in 


pitch,  indicates  mezzo  staccato,  not  a  tie 


ie-p- 


—  The  note  to  be  held  during  its  full  value  and  gentle 
pressure  given. 

—  Gentle  pressure,  with  detachment — 


^  or  |  Arpeggio- 


crescendo,  getting  louder, 
diminuendo,  getting  softer. 


>  or  a  special  accent  or  emphasis. 

_ 

jj~  or  jjlE  The  music  following  the  sign  to  be  repeated. 


5 


5 


=tjj  or  The  music  preceding  the  sign  to  be  repeated. 


s.  ni). 
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THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC. 


Glossary  of  Foreign  Terms  universally 
employed  in  Music. 

Accelerando.  Gradually  increasing  the  pace. 

Adagio.  Very  slow. 

Affetto  (Con).  With  tenderness  and  emotion. 
Affrettando.  Hastening  the  pace  (stringendo). 

Agitato.  In  an  agitated  and  restless  style. 

Allargando.  Becoming  slower  and  broader  (ritenuto, 
rallentando). 

Allegro.  Quick,  lively. 

Allegretto.  Moderately  fast,  slower  than  allegro. 
Allegrezza  (Con).  Joyfully. 

Amabile.  Lovely,  gentle,  tender. 

Amarezza  (Con).  With  sadness,  bitterness. 

Amore  (Con).  With  tenderness,  devotion. 

Andante.  Moderately  slow. 

Andantino.  (Diminutive  of  Andante),  generally  under¬ 
stood  to  be  not  so  slow  as  Andante,  but  by  some 
taken  to  mean  rather  slower  than  Andante. 

Anima.  Soul,  spirit.  Con  anima.  With  soul,  with  spirit 
or  warmth. 

Animato,  animando.  With  life,  warmth,  fire. 
Appassionato.  With  feeling,  passion. 

Assai.  Very. 

Attacca.  Commence  at  once,  without  pause. 

Basso,  bassa.  Low,  under.  Ottavabassa.  At  the  lower 
octave  (8ve  lower). 

Battuta  (A).  In  strict  time. 

Bene,  ben.  Well. 

Bis.  Again,  twice,  repeat. 

Brillante.  In  a  sparkling  style. 

Brio  (Con),  brioso.  With  spirit,  vigour,  force. 

Calando.  Decreasing  the  tone,  and  slackening  the  pace 
Calma  (Con),  calmato.  Calmly,  quietly. 

Calore  (Con),  caloroso.  With  warmth,  passion. 
Cantabile,  cantando.  In  a  singing  style. 

Capriccio  (A).  At  will,  according  to  individual  fancy. 
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Commodo.  Easily,  at  will,  without  haste. 

Con.  With. 

Concitato.  Disturbed,  agitated. 

Coda.  Tail  piece,  closing  section  of  a  movement. 

Corda.  String.  Una  corda  (one  string)  indicates  the  use 
of  the  soft  pedal.  Tre  corde  (three  strings)  without 
soft  pedal. 

Crescendo.  Getting  louder. 

Da.  From.  Da  Capo,  from  the  beginning  (i.e.,  return  to 
the  commencement).  Dal  Segno.  From  the  sign  (K). 
Decrescendo.  Getting  softer. 

Delicato.  Delicate. 

Destra  or  diritta.  Right.  Mano  Destra.  Right  hand. 
Di  molto.  Very  much.  Di  nuove.  Anew,  again. 
Diminuendo.  Getting  softer. 

Dolce.  Sweet,  soft. 

Dolente,  dolendo,  dolore  (con),  doloroso.  In  a  plaintive, 
sorrowful  style. 

Doppio.  Double.  Doppio  movimento.  At  double  the  pace. 
Droit  (French).  Right.  Main  droite.  Right  hand. 
Duolo  (Con).  Plaintively,  sorrowfully. 

Estinto.  Very  soft. 

Espressione  (Con),  espressivo.  With  expression. 

Feroce.  Wildly,  fiercely. 

Fiero,  fieramente.  Proudly,  boldly. 

Fine.  End.  A1  fine.  To  the  end. 

Forte.  Loud.  Fortissimo.  Very  loud. 

Forza  (Con).  With  force,  emphasis. 

Fuoco  (Con).  With  fire,  spirit,  dash. 

Furore  (Con).  With  fire,  energy. 

Gauche  (French).  Left.  Main  gauche.  Left  hand. 
Giocoso.  Merrily,  playfully. 

Giojoso.  Joyfully. 

Giusto.  Strict,  correct.  Tempo  giusto.  Strict  time. 
Glissando.  In  Pianoforte  playing,  executing  a  rapid 
passage  by  sliding  the  tips  of  the  fingers  along  the 
keys  instead  of  striking  each  key  with  a  separate 
finger. 
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Grande,  grandioso.  Grand,  in  a  lofty  manner. 

Grave.  Very  slow  and  solemn. 

Grazia  (Con),  grazioso.  Gracefully. 

Incalzando.  Spurring  on,  hastening  the  time. 

Intimo.  Inward,  heartfelt. 

Lacrimoso.  Tearfully,  plaintively. 

Largamente.  Slowly,  broadly,  freely. 

Largo.  Very  slow  and  broad.  Larghissimo.  As  slow 
as  possible. 

Larghetto.  Slow,  not  so  slow  as  largo. 

Legato.  Bound,  connected,  smooth.  Legatissimo.  Very 
smooth. 

Leggiero  or  leggiere.  Lightly. 

Lento.  Slow. 

Libitum  (Ad)  (Latin).  At  will,  optional;  sometimes 
equivalent  to  tempo  rubato. 

L’istesso.  The  same.  L’istesso  tempo.  At  the  same 
pace. 

Loco.  In  its  place,  contradicts  a  previous  sign  for  8ve 
higher  or  lower. 

Lunga  pausa.  Long  pause. 

Lusingando.  Caressingly,  in  a  coaxing  manner. 

Ma.  But. 

Maestoso.  Majestically. 

Mancando.  Decreasing  the  tone,  dying  away. 

Marcato.  Marked  or  emphasized. 

Martellato.  Hammered,  strongly  marked. 

Meno.  Less. 

Mesto.  Sad,  pensive. 

Mezzo,  mezza.  Half  or  medium,  moderate. 

Moderato.  Moderate,  moderately  quick. 

Molto.  Much,  very. 

Morendo.  Dying  away,  getting  softer  and  slower. 
Mosso.  Moved,  fast.  Piu  mosso,  faster.  Meno  mosso. 
Slower. 

Moto.  Motion.  Con  moto.  Rather  fast. 

Non.  Not.  Non  troppo.  Not  too  much. 
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Obbligato.  Indispensable,  essential,  something  that 
cannot  be  omitted. 

Ordinario.  Ordinary.  Tempo  ordinario.  Moderate  time. 
Ossia.  Or. 

Ottava.  Octave.  Ottava  alta.  Octave  higher.  Ottava 
bassa.  Octave  lower. 

Parlando.  In  a  speaking  manner,  in  the  style  of  a 
recitative. 

Parte.  Voice  part  or  principal  part.  Colla  parte. 

Follow  the  singer  or  player. 

Pausa.  Pause. 

Pedale.  Pedal. 

Perdendo,  perdendosi.  Losing  time  and  power,  dying  away. 
Pesante.  With  weight,  importance. 

Piacere  (A).  At  will,  at  pleasure  (tempo  rubato). 
Piacevole.  Peacefully,  pleasantly. 

Piangendo.  In  a  tearful  manner. 

Piano.  Soft.  Pianissimo.  Very  soft. 

Piu.  More. 

Poco.  Little.  Un  poco.  A  little.  Poco  a  poco. 
Gradually. 

Poi.  Then.  E  poi  la  coda.  And  then  the  coda. 

Presto.  Very  fast.  Prestissimo.  As  fast  as  possible. 
Primo,  prima.  First.  Prima  volta.  First  time  (before 
repeating). 

Pronunziato.  Well  marked,  pronounced. 

Quasi.  As  if,  in  the  style  of,  almost,  as  it  were. 

Quieto.  Quiet. 

Raddolcendo,  raddolcente.  Gradually  becoming  softer 
and  sweeter. 

Rallentando.  Getting  gradually  slower. 

Rapidita  (Con).  With  rapidity. 

Repetizione,  replica.  Repetition. 

Rinforzando,  rinforzato.  Re-inforcing  the  tone,  getting 
louder. 

Risvegliato.  In  an  animated  manner. 

Ritardando,  ritenuto.  Gradually  getting  slower. 
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Rubato.  Robbed  or  stolen.  Tempo  rubato.  Not  strict 
time. 

Scherzando.  Playfully,  merrily. 

Se.  If. 

Segno.  Sign  (K). 

Segue.  Follows.  Segue  il  coro.  The  cjiorus  follows. 
Semplice.  Simply. 

Sempre.  Always. 

Senza.  Without.  Senza  sordini.  Without  dampers 
(with  pedal),  see  sordini. 

Sforzando,  sforzato.  Forced.  A  term  signifying  that 
the  note  thus  marked  is  to  be  emphasized  more 
strongly  than  the  others. 

Simili,  simile.  In  the  same  manner. 

Sino.  Up  to.  Sin’al  fine.  To  the  end. 

Sinistra.  Left.  Mano  sinistra.  Left  Hand. 

Slargando  (largando).  Widening,  getting  slower. 
Slentando  (lentando).  Getting  slower. 

Smorzando.  Gradually  fading  away. 

Solo.  Alone. 

Sopra.  Above,  before,  over.  Come  sopra.  As  before 
or  above. 

Sordini,  mutes  (violin),  dampers  (pianoforte).  In 
pianoforte  music  this  term  is  ambiguous. 

! Senza  sordini,  without  dampers,  i.e.,  with  sustaining 
pedal. 

Con  sordini,  with  dampers,  i.e.,  without  sustaining 
pedal. 

Con  sordini,  with  mutes,  i.e.,  with  soft  pedal. 

Senza  sordini,  without  mutes,  i.e.,  without  soft  pedal. 
Sostenuto.  sustained ;  sometimes  used  instead  of  ritenuto. 
Sotto.  Below,  under.  Sotto  voce.  In  an  undertone. 
Spiccato.  Detached,  not  so  short  as  staccato. 

Spirito  (Con).  In  a  spirited  manner. 

Staccato.  Detached,  separate,  shorter  than  spiccato. 
Stentato.  Held  back  (ritenuto),  but  also  with  added  weight. 
Strepitoso.  Noisily,  impetuously. 
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Cfre  °*  i  \  Accelerating  the  time. 

Strmgendo.j  & 

Subito.  Suddenly,  without  pause. 

Svegliato.  Awakened,  brisk,  lively. 

Tace  (Italian),  tacet  (Latin).  Be  silent. 

Tan  to.  So  much.  Allegro  non  tanto.  Not  so  fast. 

Tasto  solo.  One  key  alone,  i.e.,  without  accompanying 

chords,  unison. 

Tempo.  Time.  A  tempo.  In  time. 

Tenuto.  Held,  sustained. 

Tosto.  Quick,  rapid.  Piu  tosto.  Quicker. 

Tranquillo.  Quiet. 

Tremolo,  tremolando.  Trembling,  vibrating. 

Troppo.  Too  much.  Non  troppo  allegro.  Not  too 
quick. 

Veloce.  Rapid. 

Vivo.  Quickly,  briskly. 

Volta.  Time.  Una  volta.  Once.  Primavolta.  1st  time. 
Volti.  Turn.  Volti  subito.  Turn  over  quickly. 
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